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Hawkestone.
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Round the rocks is a narrow patch cut upon the stone, which is very frequently hewn into steps ; but art has proceeded no further than to make the succession of wonders safely accessible. The whole circuit is somewhat laborious; it is terminated by a grotto cut in a rock to a great extent, with many windings, and supported by pillars, not hewn into regularity, but such as imitate the sports of nature, by asperities and protuberances.
The place is without any dampness, and would afford an habitation not uncomfortable. There were from space to space seats in the rock. Though it wants water, it excels Dovedalc by the extent of its prospects, the awfulncss of its shades, the horrors of its precipices, the verdure of its hollows, and the loftiness of its rocks : the ideas which it forces upon the mind arc, the sublime, the dreadful, and the vast. Above is inaccessible altitude, below is horrible profundity. But it excels the garden of Ham only in extent.
Ham has grandeur, tempered with softness; the walker congratulates his own arrival at the place, and is grieved to think that he must ever leave it. As he looks up to the rocks, his thoughts arc elevated; as he turns his eyes on the vallies, he is composed and soothed.
He that mounts the precipices at Hawkcstonc, wonders how he came thither, and doubts how he shall return. His walk is an adventure, and his departure an escape. He has not the tranquillity, but the horror, of solitude; a kind of turbulent pleasure, between fright and admiration.
Ham is the fit abode of pastoral virtue, and might properly diffuse its shades over Nj/mphs and Swains. Hawkestone can have no fitter inhabitants than giants of mighty bone and bold emprise1; men of lawless courage and heroic violence. Hawkestone should be described by Milton, and Ham by Parnel.
Miss Hill shewed the whole succession of wonders with great civility. The house was magnificent, compared with the rank of the owner.
Paradise Lost, book xi. v. 642.   DUPPA.
JULY 26.ere is likewise a silk mill. Then to Middlcwich, a mean old town, without any manufacture, but, I think, a Corporation.    Thence we proceeded                              ; to Namptwich, an old town: from the inn, I saw scarcely any but black timber houses.    I  tasted  the brine water,                                  • : which contains much more salt than the sea water.    By slow evaporation, they  make  large  crystals of salt;   by quick                                 : boiling, small granulations.    It seemed  to have  no other                                 ' preparation.                                                                                                                       ;
